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another contingent was announced. — With an appropriation of $640,- 
000,000 the government developed very elaborate plans for the con- 
struction of a fleet of aeroplanes which will ultimately include 22,000 
machines. 

II. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RELATIONS.— After signing the very 
important convention of July 3, 1916 (see last Record, p. 18), Russia and 
Japan agreed upon several secret bargains in matters of detail ; according 
to unofficial dispatches, Japan was to continue furnishing munitions to 
Russia ; Japanese and Russians equally were to enjoy freedom of trade, 
travel and residence in Siberia, Mongolia and Manchuria ; Japan was to 
have the right of navigating the Sungari River between Kirin and Petuna 
(in Manchuria); and Japan was to purchase from Russia, for $7,000,000, 
the Eastern Chinese Railway between Changhsun and the Sungari River, 
thus extending Japanese control northward a hundred miles deeper into 
Manchuria to within less than ninety miles of Harbin. — Apparently Japan 
received permission from Russia to use a firm hand in extending Japanese 
influence in Southern Manchuria and in Inner Mongolia. A clash between 
Japanese and Chinese troops at Cheng-Chiatun in August served as occa- 
sion for the presentation of a new series of Japanese demands on China, 
September 3, supplementing the demands granted in 1915. Japan asked 
not only indemnities, apologies, and punishment of the Chinese officers 
concerned in the affair at Cheng-Chiatun, but also the right to police East- 
ern Inner Mongolia, to instal Japanese military advisers throughout South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia as well as in the cadet school at 
Mukden, and to have first preference in the selection of foreign advisers 
and the negotiation of loans for those regions. In short, Chinese sov- 
ereignty over the Japanese sphere of influence in Eastern Inner Mongolia 
and Southern Manchuria was to be reduced to a mere shadow. The Jap- 
anese foreign minister, however, assured the United States that the demands 
did not violate the Root-Takahira ' ' open door ' ' agreement. After long 
negotiations and repeated protests, the Chinese government in February 
conceded the demands for indemnity, apology, punishment of the Chinese 
officers, and preferential rights (including the right to lease land) for Japan 
in Southern Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. The establishment of Japa- 
nese police stations and military advisers in Southern Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, however, was to be postponed, although conceded in principle. 
(See also China, infra, p. 76). — Portuguese rights to the island of Macao, 
near Hongkong on the coast of China, were sold to Japan, according to 
the Overseas News Agency, March 19. — The revolutionary government in 
Russia was promptly recognised by the United States, March 22, and sub- 
sequently by Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Japan. — See 
New Belligerents, supra, p. 13; Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 14; Other 
Diplomatic Events of the War, supra, p. 20; Turkey, infra, p. 72. 
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AMERICAN RELATIONS. — The revolutionary disturbances in 
Cuba did not prove serious enough to require American intervention, 
as in 1906, under the Piatt Amendment. The United States govern- 
ment did, however, issue a warning to the insurgents that it would 
recognize no government set up by organized revolt; and marines 
were landed at Guantanamo on February 28 and at Santiago on March 
8 to protect sugar mills and other property. These marines were 
withdrawn before the end of March. President Menocal signified his 
complete satisfaction with the course of the United States throughout 
the uprising. — The joint commission appointed to adjust the differ- 
ences between the United States and Mexico (see last Record, p. 20) 
met on September 6 and — with several protracted adjournments — con- 
tinued in session until November 24. Many questions were discussed 
relative to the internal condition of Mexico, but Carranza refused to 
permit them to be the subject of any formal resolution. A protocol 
was agreed upon which provided that the American punitive expedi- 
tion should retire from Mexican soil within forty days and that oppor- 
tunities for co-operation between border patrols on each side of the 
line should not be overlooked. The American commissioners, in a 
supplemental memorandum, reserved for their government the right 
to pursue marauders into Mexican territory. In view of this memo- 
randum, Carranza rejected the protocol itself; and the commission 
disbanded without having accomplished anything formally. On Jan- 
uary 28 the secretary of war made formal announcement that " Gen- 
eral Pershing has been ordered to bring his troops out of Mexico. 
The movement is to be an immediate one and is probably already 
under way." A week later the withdrawal had been completed; and 
on February 17 the national guard was ordered to return from the 
border for muster out of the federal service. As a counterblast to 
President Wilson's declaration of February 4 inviting neutral powers 
to follow the American example in dealing with Germany, Carranza 
issued a remarkable note a week later proposing that the United 
States and certain other neutral powers should stop all merchant 
traffic with belligerent nations, Entente and Central Powers alike, in 
order to hasten an early cessation of hostilities. Emboldened by Car- 
ranza's initiative, the government of Ecuador thereupon suggested a 
Pan-American conference to be held in Uruguay for the purpose of 
formulating a common policy. These proposals were generally sup- 
posed to have a German inspiration. On March 17 the United States 
informed Carranza that it could not participate in such a course. 
That Germany wished to use Mexico had become apparent when the 
State Department intercepted a note sent by the German foreign sec- 
retary to the minister in Mexico offering an alliance in case of war 
between Germany and the United States (see United States and the 
War, supra, p. 23). The Mexican foreign minister, on March 3, for- 
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mally denied, however, that his government had been approached with 
the object of forming such an alliance. An even more emphatic denial 
came from Japan, which the German foreign secretary had desired 
Mexico to approach in the matter. — On November 29 the commander 
of the American forces in Santo Domingo (see last Record, p. 21) 
established martial law throughout the republic. This step was taken 
to ensure payment of interest on the foreign debt, effective govern- 
ment having broken down because of a deadlock between opposing 
political factions. Both Costa Rica and Salvador obtained favorable 
decisions from the Central American Court of Justice, in the San Juan 
Hiver and Fonseca Bay cases respectively. Nicaragua, the court held, 
had infringed the rights of her neighbors by granting to the United 
States the right to canalize the San Juan River and to establish a 
naval base on Fonseca Bay. — Argentina was honored by the elevation 
of the Spanish legation to the dignity of an embassy in July 1916. A 
commercial treaty between Argentina and Paraguay was signed dur- 
ing the same month. Arbitration treaties with Spain and France were 
ratified by the Argentine congress in September and October, respec- 
tively. — An arbitration treaty was signed by Brazil and Uruguay, De- 
cember 28. 

III. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — President Wilson was inaugurated for 
his second term on March 4. — On March 31 the President issued an 
executive order placing more than 10,000 postmasters of the first, 
second and third classes under the merit system, future appointments 
to depend upon competitive examinations. — The President appointed 
as members of the Shipping Board John A. Donald of New York, 
John B. White of Kansas City, William Denman of San Francisco, 
Bernard N. Baker of Baltimore, and Theodore Brent of New Orleans. 
After the resignation of Mr. Baker, Raymond H. Stevens was ap- 
pointed; and further changes occurred because of a controversy over 
the shipbuilding program (see United States and the War, supra, p. 
25). The President appointed as members of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Commission Riley McMillan Little of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Francis C. Axtell of Washington, and John J. Keegan of Indiana; 
and as members of the Tariff Commission Professor Frank W. Taus- 
sig of Harvard University, chairman; ex-Congressman D. J. Lewis of 
Maryland, ex-Congressman William Kent of California, Daniel C. 
Roper of South Carolina, E. P. Costigan of Colorado, and W. S. Cul- 
bertson of Kansas. Other appointments included: John W. Garrett 
as minister to the Netherlands vice Henry Van Dyke resigned; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chester Harding as governor of the Canal Zone in 
succession to Major-General Goethals; John Franklin Fort of New 
Jersey and William B. Colver of Minnesota as members of the Fed- 



